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born work without giving him time to put into operation the
programme set out in Mein Kampf. Pilsudski, by offering him an
agreement, provided him so to speak with the/'credentials'^ which he
needed in relation to Europe in order to have time to make his position

secure.

Immediately on publication of the Polish-German pact, it had for
that matter been evident to thoughtful minds that Germany both
needed it more and derived more benefit from it than Poland.

The system was in any case based from the outset on ambiguity
on both sides. When signing it, the Reich had not for a moment
considered that it implied the slightest renunciation by the Reich of
its hopes of laying hands on Danzig, of wiping the Corridor off the map
and of recovering its old frontiers. Herr Hitler had only considered
it as a convenient method of appeasing the hostility of the Poles at a
difficult time. Like all his compatriots he retained all his prejudices
and his hostility towards them, together with his secret hopes for a
day of reckoning.

Pilsudski on his part appears to have been under no illusion what-
ever as to the nature or the value of the engagement which Germany
had agreed to conclude with his country. This is clearly proved by
observations made by him during the last months of his life to some
of his familiars and to the Chiefs of the Army. If he made any
mistake in this respect it was, it seems, only as regards the time which
the new Germany would require in order to rebuild its military forces
and once more become a formidable danger to the whole of Europe.

Events, however, took a much more speedy course. Though
the Anschluss entailed great difficulties for the Reich these did not
divert Heir Hitler for a single day from his extensive plans. The rate
of progress of his undertakings and his successes became more and
more rapid. The collapse of Czechoslovakia enabled the armies of
the Reich to place themselves at the foot of the Carpathians, along the
Polish frontier, and all that Poland was able to record as a compensa-
tion for this formidable increase of strength of the Reich was the
annexation of the territory of Teschen. The annexation of Memel
accentuated the encirclement of Poland. It was then that Herr Hitler
thought that the time had come to turn towards the latter, and no
doubt he thought it perfectly natural to instruct Herr von Ribbentrop
to notify M. Lipski on March 21 that the Reich intended to annex
Danzig and to obtain the right to build an extraterritorial motor road
across the Corridor.

On that day all eyes in Warsaw were opened and the divergence
of interpretation which underlay the pact of 1934 became clear to all.
So Germany had not changed! The Third Reich was as hostile to
Poland as the Germany of Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns! The
respite on which they had counted in order to complete the organiza-
tion of the country and equip it had come to an end. They had to be
ready to fight perhaps the very next day, or to go under. For the
Poles would not allow themselves to be caught in the mesh of con-
versations, they would not enter upon the path which leads to
vassalage! The Poles had very quickly regained their presence of